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genuine satisfaction to every member and can be carried out either individually
and/or as a family. The sharing of fun and play makes acceptable the sharing
of routine and drudgery, all of which leads to a willing acceptance of family
standards.
Mutual sharing of problems. Along with the mutual aim or goal of the
unit goes the mutual sharing of problems. The Army provided various ways
in which the average soldier could procure counsel and advice about any as-
pects of his life, personal or military. However, most soldiers sought relief
from concern by sharing their problems with their immediate associates. If
things were not to their liking, they griped. It was legitimate release of tension
for everyone to express vehement objections. If the gripes were serious, if
they gained sufficient crescendo, they were carried to the noncommissioned
officers, and, through them, to the commanding officers. The Army regula-
tions permitted even the privates who wished it the privilege of seeing their
commanding officer at any time. The smart commanding officer not only gave
audience upon request but, in many of our training camps, held what were
called "gripe sessions" at regular intervals. In other camps a definitely set
time was established at least once a week, when any man could have access to
the commanding officer's office to express himself and to be assured that his
difficulties or complaints would receive consideration. Also, within the com-
pany, the battalion, the regiment, and the field Army there were many formal
and informal counsels about plans and strategy, just as in every business there
is a sharing of ideas in the development of plans.
It is a curious fact that few families have recognLsed the value of council
meetings. Too often one or both parents make all decisions. In many families,
the child or even the teen-ager has little opportunity to express his opinion,
his differing point of view, or to ask questions about family affairs. He must
either obey with submissive willingness and accept the situation without a
chance for understanding, or he can pout or openly revolt. It would seem
that the principle which has become so important in the management of
groups of men could have a particular value in family life- Every decision sub-
mitted to the family council certainly would give to both young and old mem-
bers an understanding of the problem at hand which would be commensurate
with the maturity of the participating discussants. To be sure, there were some
commanding officers who went through the motions of such conferences, who
solicited suggestions or opinions, but who had already made the decisions.
Similarly, in too many families a family council is a farce. The soldiers soon
"had (he number" of that type of leader. Like them, children will not be fooled
indefinitely by mere gestures.
Tolerance. One of the supports which could be as valuable to the family
as it was when encouraged in the Army was tolerance. There were, of course,